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THE ROLE OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION ? 


ETWEEN 1942 and 1946 the ‘‘Regional Conference on the 
Humanities’’ held five. conferences in the Rocky Mountain 
area which were attended by representatives from all fields of 
higher education in thirty or forty institutions located in seven 
adjacent states. These conferences reflected widespread and earn- 
est efforts to face the sense of cultural crisis induced by the war 
and to work together on problems of educational reconstruction. 
Their practical goal became almost exclusively that of working 
out an effective system of general education at the college level. 
Since I served throughout on the planning committees of the 
Conference, perhaps there is some merit in my approaching the 
question of philosophy’s réle in general education for this sym- 
posium by reporting on some of the central problems faced by this 
relatively large group of college and university teachers as they 
worked together on questions before them. The very nature of 
the problems formulated and of the issues raised by them may 
give us here more reliable clues as to philosophy’s possible réle 
in general education than the approach of our own Commission on 
Philosophy which was almost exclusively an approach of, by, and 
for philosophers themselves. 

From the first, despite the title of a Conference on the Humani- 
ties, these conferences refused to restrict themselves to the tra- 
ditional humanities either as to representation or as to the subject- 
matter of discussion. We redefined the humanities to refer to all 
fields of study which serve the needs of humanity and sought to 
include every major area of learning, the natural and social sci- 
ences, and the professions as well as the traditional humanities. 
Adult education was also included as was administration. Despite 
this inclusiveness of our deliberations we proposed to face the 
central issue of humane values as the key to any serious conference 
on the humanities. 


1A paper delivered at a Symposium, ‘‘ Philosophy in General Education’’ 
(Alburey Castell, J. W. Cohen, Jeffery Smith), at the meeting of the Pacific 


Division of the American Philosophical Association, Eugene, Oregon, December 
29, 1946. 
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Here, then, was a radical departure challenging the long prevail- 
ing assumption of the self-sufficiency of the traditional humanities 
in a liberal education. One of the most frequent demands of our 
time has been the adjustment of cultural values—presumed to be 
the exclusive domain of the traditional humanities—to the impact 
and consequences of democracy, science, and technology. Edu- 
eators have constantly been charged with failure to make this 
adjustment in working out the value imperatives of modern cul- 
ture. It was the assumption of our Conference that the only 
promise of success for such an undertaking lay in the recognition 
that all fields of learning interpenetrate and have something im- 
portant to contribute to the teaching and realization of values and 
that none has an exclusive monopoly in this regard. 

What the value imperatives of our culture are became one of 
the central issues for our discussions. Are there stable and agreed- 
upon value foundations upon which higher education could be 
reconstructed and be made a partner in the task of building a sense 
of society? It was recognized from the beginning that without 
some such common frame of reference, some minimum consensus, 
however tentative, it would be almost impossible for the hetero- 
geneous group of educators attending the Conference fruitfully 
to attack the complex problems before them. It was felt that in 
the last analysis all practical issues of an effective system of general 
education depended upon the degree of consensus that could be 
realized among educators. Those practical problems were many: 
appropriate administrative structure, policy, and financial sup- 
port, new course offerings, revision of established courses, adequate 
teaching ; the necessary changes of emphasis away from prevailing 
departmental specialization towards interdisciplinary, divisional, 
interdivisional as well as inter-school codperation, that is, codpera- 
tion between the liberal arts and the professional schools, such as 
law, engineering, education, business, and medicine; the search 
for unity of purpose among the ‘‘humanities,’’ the sciences, the 
social sciences and the professions so as to close the gaps between 
the major disciplines; the rethinking of the problems of the gradu- 
ate school and the training there of creative teachers in all fields; 
effective extension of the university’s influence into the adult com- 
munity through adult and worker’s education ;—in short, all major 
aspects of the problems of the integration of learning and society 
in a community of values. 

Our tasks were therefore formulated in such a way as to chal- 
lenge all fields represented at the conferences to face this under- 
lying issue—the problem of the integration of education with the 
value imperatives of modern culture. Those who were responsible 
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for planning the conferences anticipated the inevitability of con- 
troversy and explicitly requested debate on all genuine differences 
of opinion, insisting that they should not be glossed over. It was 
not the intention to hold ourselves decorously aloof from the strife 
of rival values and disvalues. That the discussions were punctu- 
ated by constantly recurring moments of controversy was regarded 
as a mark of the vitality of the undertaking and of the importance 
of the issues faced. 

What, then, were the chief areas of disagreement in the course 
of the discussions, for they mark the points at which conflicting 
theories, values, and convictions call for philosophical analysis and 
reorientation? There were, of course, differences of emphasis 
which arose from the characteristically divergent language and 
stereotypes of different fields and specialties. The philosopher’s 
role here is obviously that of critical correlation of conceptual and 
value categories of the various disciplines, so as to supply trans- 
formation-formulae which would help overcome avoidable obstacles 
to agreement. Such differences, and the controversies arising from 
them, were secondary, however, to the greater difficulties which 
arose from the central positions taken in our Conference as points 
of departure for the discussions—our redefinition of the humanities, 
our formulation of the need for a value consensus and the demo- 
cratic basis which we proposed for that consensus. 

Our primary affirmation was that the historically emergent 
values of democracy, in a world-wide sense, should form the 
foundation for a consensus of value to which educators should be 
committed. We insisted that without such a universal frame of 
reference and such commitment to it, education could not become 
integrated, nor be relevant for students to the conflicts and be- 
wildering actualities of modern experience out of which men seek 
to build a united world. Here, you will agree, were problems, 
both of synthesis and direction, in which philosophers, by profes- 
sion, are deeply implicated and for whose solution philosophy has 
always recognized a great responsibility. 

It would indeed be a great exaggeration to state that the Con- 
ference did more than fruitfully formulate the direction which an 
effective consensus must take, for it did not reach a real consensus 
of value. That is a consummation to be achieved, not by a 
majority vote arising from educational debate, nor by the unique 
efforts of philosophers, but only by the culture as a whole out of 
the massive interplay of social, economic, and political, as well as 
of cultural and educational, strivings. Is it not, however, the 
task of educators to diagnose past failures, to formulate perspectives 
of attainable value emerging in our society, and to anticipate, 
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imaginatively and intellectually and with the broadest sympathy 
of outlook, the necessary educational efforts which can contribute 
to such ends? In this undertaking, the philosopher’s participation, 
by the very nature of his preoccupations, can not but be of central 
importance. 

There was frank dissent by a small minority at the Conference 
over the assumption that the values of democracy form the basis 
for a consensus, but there was considerably more controversy over 
the possibility or desirability of any value consensus to which all 
educators should be committed. A few argued that democracy 
is merely a dogma, or merely a current phase of social organiza- 
tion on a par with, or even inferior to, earlier historical forms in 
society ; or that all historical forms, including democracy, are rela- 
tive, mere means, irrelevant to the supreme issues of individual 
worth or absolute values. These are familiar arguments to the 
philosopher. It is surprising how unfamiliar, yet cogent, they can 
seem to the many philosophical laymen at a conference of edu- 
cators. It was inevitable that the Conference was frequently 
forced to face philosophical problems of the meaning of history 
and progress; of the relations between historical process, values, 
and disvalues ; of the relation between the individual and the social ; 
of the mutual involvement of ends and means; of the import of 
conflicting ideologies and values in our world; of the theoretical, 
institutional, and practical implications for democracy of capital- 
ism, fascism, and socialism. 

As I have indicated above, the disagreements were more ex- 
plicit and continuous over the possibility or desirability of edu- 
cational commitment to such a value consensus as the Conference 
proposed. As against commitment, it was argued that higher 
education called for disinterestedness, that the university should 
never undertake to teach a set of values to students, that this 
would be a form of indoctrination and dictation. Proponents of 
commitment pointed out that the above views fail to cope with 
the inevitable réle of all education in canalizing belief and motiva- 
tion and that it is only a question of the content of the belief and 
the import for action of the motivation; that if education did not 
consciously face the issue of the kind of values taught, other 
groups and institutions, perhaps less scrupulous about methods 
and theories, would do so, indeed were constantly doing so; that 
such views failed to distinguish between an educational approach 
whose value assumptions are demonstrable as valid, and one whose 
assumptions are demonstrably arbitrary, or merely disguised apolo- 
getics for the prevailing assumptions of the culture. 

Another type of argument, compatible with doctrines of con- 
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templative disinterestedness, and one which provides strong aca- 
demic support for our cultural individualism, took the form of an 
appeal to values which are absolute and eternal and therefore in- 
different, or irrelevant, to the specific and contemporary democratic 
purposes of our culture. Closely related to this traditional position 
was the argument that the humanities, as distinct from the natural 
and social sciences and the professions, have in their own sole 
keeping the function of providing a framework of value to the 
other fields and particularly to the social sciences—a view obvi- 
ously incompatible with the earlier argument for disinterestedness, 
but one which challenged the basic assumption of our Conference, 
that all fields of learning must codperate in the creative formula- 
tion of value and that the social sciences particularly have a central 
role to play, concerned as they are with the historical and social 
processes within which social as well as individual values are 
emergent. In further opposition to this Conference view, it was 
claimed that the natural sciences are neutral about values and 
that the social sciences are immersed in the contemporary biases 
and propaganda assumptions of the going culture and are therefore 
incompetent to deal with values. This the humanities could do, 
presumably because they are conceived as devoid of the impurities 
of bias and propaganda—surely a rather strange conception of the 
worlds of a Plato, a Dante, a Whitman, a Tolstoy, worlds of ulti- 
mate and passionate commitment. The position is one which, in- 
stead of recognizing their mutual interdependence, sets up an im- 
passable dualism’ between the sense of values and the sense of 
society, but resolves it in the end by ignoring the actual course of 
history and by having the former direct the latter. 

In like. manner many members of our Conference could not 
accept the position that the sciences are neutral with regard to 
values. Is not science inevitably the partisan of scientific truths, 
espousing truth values and their techniques while rejecting the 
disvalues of ignorance, error, superstition, and their techniques? 
A great western tradition has linked science with values since the 
early Greeks, a tradition which has continuously expanded in the 
modern era. Again, to call science neutral is to fail to recognize 
its intricate involvement in the social context of modern industrial- 
ism within which scientific problems have been formulated and 
scientific research canalized. It is to ignore the implications of 
the fact that scientific knowledge is social power as well as power 
to control nature. Even more specifically, it is to ignore the fre- 
quent misuse of science’s prestige by the commercial exploitation 
of pseudo-scientific claims and the consequent need in a democracy 
for the greatest diffusion of the scientific spirit to combat old and 
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new forms of credulity amidst the dangerous expansion of un- 


scrupulous opinion-moulding techniques—themselves the product 
of modern science. 


Others at the Conference suggested that the present need for 
change lies as much within the departments of the traditional hu- 
manities as without, and that some of them are losing the power 
to serve education and society by persisting too long in the stress 
on values isolated from the forces which mould them, on doctrines 
of ends isolated from means. They were accused of remaining 
wedded to a cultural individualism which the world no longer needs 
and may prefer to do without. 

Those who, rightly or wrongly, entertain this critical attitude 
toward the traditional humanities in our universities will undoubt- 
edly grin over a recent typographical-error in the Journal of the 
History of Ideas which, intending to refer in its bibliography of 
new books to the title, ‘‘A State University Surveys the Humani- 
ties,’’ printed instead the title, ‘‘A State University Survives the 
Humanities.’’ 

Still another objection to the possibility of commitment to a 
consensus of value was embodied in the argument of Quincy Wright 
of Chicago at our conference last June. Any value commitment 
in our day can only be a negative one, he insisted, that of freedom 
to differ about values. This view obviously approaches the prob- 
lem of consensus with the assumptions of laissez-faire individual- 
ism. It is a view, moreover, which also coincides with the nega- 
tive conclusion on the subject: of shared values in the recent 
Harvard report, that we can not agree about ultimates and must 
acquiesce in multiplicity of outlook. Is this not a position which 
confuses values with mere individual tastes and which tends to 
evade the realities of the life of value, in constant conflict with 
manifest disvalues and embedded in a dynamic culture heading 
for possible salvation or destruction? Is it not an evasion of the — 
fundamental truth that values emerge out of objective conditions 
and shared needs and that we are dealing here with foundations 
of belief which guide motivation for millions, mould convictions, 
and culminate in the action of organized groups, nations, and 
congeries of nations, and far transcend the careers of individual 
persons ? 

Conceptions of disinterestedness, of abstract, eternal, and ab- 
solute values, of a value hierarchy provided by the humanities 
alone, of the value neutrality of science, of the inevitably negative 
character of any present consensus, all call for the closest scrutiny 
of their claims to validity. Do they not have one thing in com- 
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mon, either in their nature or in their consequences—that they 
more readily encourage an attitude of aloofness from the conflict 
areas in our culture and suggest to educators and other intellec- 
tuals that they need not make decisions significant for the world 
"of action or for history in the making? 

The sense of urgency stimulated by the war accounts perhaps 
for the readiness with which in our earliest conferences we had 
rejected the attitudes of neutrality and non-commitalism with re- 
spect to values. We were ready to recognize the compatibility of 
deep democratic conviction with effective and creative teaching. 
The sudden end of the physical conflict probably accounts for the 
resurgence of counsels of evasion. But the tensions of peace seem 
to be as great, and the accompanying urgency as real, as those of 
the war. Issues between democracy and reaction crowd the do- 
mestic and world scene and promise to invade even more stridently 
our academic halls. The intrinsic interdependence and interpene- 
tration of society and education will not be gainsaid and theories 
which encourage escape from contemporary choices will hardly be 
able to maintain themselves. 

Educators readily acknowledge that effectively to face con- 
temporary problems it is also indispensable to consult the guid- 
ance and verdicts of history. It is perhaps significant to note in 
this connection that our Conference revealed a peculiar uncer- 
tainty over the place of history and the historical approach in 
general. It did not effectively confront one of the central prob- 
lems in the task of educational reconstruction, the proper selective 
ust of the past. Indeed, the question posed itself: Do we not lack 
an adequate philosophy of history which is equally indispensable 
with a philosophy of value? The discomfort and uncertainty of 
the Conference with respect to the historical approach manifested 
itself at a number of significant points in the varied deliberations. 

Thus the scientists, though in the process of rapid adjustment 
to conceptions of the social responsibility of science, did not in- 
clude the history of the sciences and of scientific institutions, that 
is, the historical social relations of science, in their consideration 
of the content of general science courses. Surprisingly enough, 
even the social scientists expressed some uncertainty over the place 
of history and whether historical should be included along with 
analytical material. Discussions of value problems, frequent as 
they were in the humanities sections, rarely concentrated attention 
upon the obvious historical phases of the changing value tradi- 
tions in the arts and letters, philosophy and religion. Indeed, 
President Colwell affirmed that the University of Chicago, for all its 
varied innovations and massive administrative support of general 
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education, had not solved the problem of. an adequate historical 
approach. One must point further to the fact that the conferences 
did not once touch upon the significant réle which the department 
of classics could play in general education by bringing to bear 
upon our modern problems selected perspectives from the total 
experience of antiquity. 

This is not to say that educators avoid history: they revel in it 
if they can do so without responsibility to the present. The temp- 
tation to fight shy of it is great when effective education demands 
from us significant selection and interpretation in the light of 
values towards which our world moves amidst disvalues and con- 
flict. Yet our Conference did affirm that values emerge in his- 
tory, that we must educate towards the emerging values of con- 
temporary civilization, and that only in this way can we make our 
education relevant to the students’ needs and to the needs of our 
critical era. 

To give education greater relevance to the requirements of our 
culture in crisis; to eliminate the vast range of well-intentioned 
and seemingly innocent academic ‘‘fraud’’ which we perpetrate 
upon generations of students by our specialized abstractions, and 
by our absorption in content without sense of direction and spe- 
cific application, by our talkativeness without vision, and by our 
solemnity and respectability within academic pastures insulated 
from the fever and fret of a world in transition; to find an anti- 
dote to the atomization of learning into its specialties; and to 
explore avenues which can make it again a codperative enterprise 
serving the best interests of the community—are these not the 
true aims of general education? 

This is a program in which philosophy should play a central 
réle and I hope I have indicated to you what seem to be some of 
the underlying problems of general education in the solution of 
which the training and special competence of philosophers seem 
to be indispensable. It is my belief, however, that unless we make 
the philosophic concern with values more central and expand that 
concern beyond the realm of abstract value theory, unless we 
enormously broaden and deepen our approach to social philosophy 
and to the philosophy of history, we will not be able to meet the 
challenge and the opportunity held out to us by the new trends 
in general education. 

As long as general education is conceived merely as the correc- 
tion of the shortcomings of departmental specialization or of the 
free elective system, it is doubtful that philosophy departments 
will be challenged to do much more than adjust course offerings to 
whatever tentative schemes of general education are worked out. 
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Philosophy courses, like logic, introduction, history, and ethics, 
it will be argued, are sufficiently general in character and can 
readily be fitted without much change into the college plan. Philos- 
ophy departments will also perhaps provide more personnel to 
teach divisional courses than most other departments because of 
the broader range of our discipline. . 

If, however, we recognize the movement toward general educa- 
tion as involving the critical problems of a thorough social, his- 
torical, and value reorientation in all fields and in education as a 
whole, then we will be challenged to come to grips with the full 
measure of our philosophical responsibilities. — 

The task is so far-reaching that the situation should call, in my 
opinion, for a measure of codperation among philosophers, such as 
we have not envisioned before. I suggested at the meeting of the 
Western Division of the Association last May that something in 
the nature of a society for the philosophical study of social issues 
be established, one that might possibly meet concurrently with 
the American Philosophical Association, to stimulate a more syste- 
matic investigation of these problems. Perhaps philosophers, no- 
torious as their disagreements are, can work out a minimum con- 
sensus for themselves as to their own proper role in this task facing 
all education. We would not then find ourselves, as we so often 
do, each in his own institution and community, coping in relative 

isolation with problems and situations that call for as much joint 
- wisdom as philosophers can fashion out of a conscious effort to 
work together. 


J. W. CoHEN 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


A NOTE ON COLLINGWOOD ’$ CRITICISM ' OF TOYNBEE 


Collingwood, after recognizing the ‘‘incredible mass of erudi- 
tion.’’ ‘‘enormous impressiveness’’ of the detail, and ‘‘very fine his- 
torical sense’’ of Toynbee’s work, says that the Study of History 
“represents a restatement of the positive view.’’ By this Colling- 
wood means ‘‘that the principles which constitute its individuality 
are principles derived from the methodology of natural science. 


1R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946, 
pp. 159-165; A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 3 vols., Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1935. Collingwood had not read volumes 4-6 of Toynbee’s work at the 
time of writing his essay. 
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N These principles are based on the conception of external relations. 
. . . If the scientist’s methods are to work at all, the first thing 
necessary is that a clear line should be drawn between one fact and 
another.’’ The kind of individuality possessed by a society or a 
civilization is the kind ‘‘possessed by a stone or any other ma- 
terial body.’’ Collingwood says that, so far from this being true, 
Western Civilization is actually related to the Hellenic in an in- 
ternal way: ‘‘ Western Civilization expresses, and indeed achieves, 
its individuality not by distinguishing itself from Hellenic Civili- 
zation but by identifying itself therewith.’’ He says that Toynbee 
fails to understand this because his general conception is ‘‘ulti- 
mately naturalistic,’’ because he regards the life of a society as 
‘‘something at bottom biological’’ and ‘‘best understood on bio- 
logical analogies.’’ Collingwood adds that Toynbee’s whole 
scheme is ‘‘really a scheme of pigeon-holes elaborately arranged 
and labelled, into which ready-made historical facts can be put.’’ 
He summarizes his criticism of Toynbee as follows: 


First, he regards history itself, the historical process, as cut up by sharp 
lines into mutually exclusive parts. . . . Secondly, he misconceives the relation 
between the historical process and the historian who knows it. ... He fails 
to see that the historian is an integral element in the process of history itself, 
‘reviving in himself the experiences of which he achieves historical knowledge. 


Perhaps it would not be presumptuous to summarize these criti- 
cisms of Toynbee: 


1, His work is ‘‘naturalistic’’ in two senses: 

(a) His principles are derived from the methodology of the 
natural sciences and this methodology requires that so- 
cieties be regarded as discrete individuals having the same 
kind of individuality that a stone has. 

(b) He holds that the life of a society is ‘‘at bottom biological’’ 
and can be best understood ‘‘on biological analogies.”’ 

Toynbee is not aware of his naturalistic principles. 

2. He fails to see that ‘‘the historian is an integral element in the 
process of history.”’ 


In answer to these criticisms it may be said that few his- 
torians have been quite so clear as Toynbee on the relativity of 
historical thought and on the principles governing their own work. 
Toynbee writes (Vol. I, p. 1) that ‘‘In any age of any society the 
study of history .. . is governed by the dominant tendencies of 
the time and place’’; he condemns (Vol. I, p. 4) those teachers of 
history who describe their ‘‘seminars’’ as ‘‘laboratories’’ and ex- 
plicitly says that it is disastrous, both in the world of action and 
in the world of ideas, ‘‘to treat animals or human beings as though 
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they were stocks and stones’’ (Vol. I, p. 7); in short, Toynbee 
uses the first sixteen pages of his first volume to disprove the ap- 
plicability of methods of the physical sciences to the study of 


history and a deeper insistence on that inapplicability permeates 
the whole of the rest of his work. 


In the chapter on ‘‘The Relation between Growing Civilizations 
and Individuals’’ in Volume III Toynbee specifically analyzes the 


‘nature of societies. In that analysis he quotes with approval G: 
D. H. Cole’s judgment that 


Again and again, social theorists, instead of finding and steadily employing 
a method and a terminology proper to their subject, have attempted to express 
the facts and values of Society in terms of some other theory or science. On 
the analogy of the physical sciences they have striven to analyse and explain 
Society as mechanism, on the analogy of biology they have insisted on regard- 
ing it as an organism, on the analogy of mental science or philosophy they have 
persisted in treating it as a person. . .. These various analogies have very 
different degrees of value and disvalue. The mechanical analogy and the 
organic analogy have been alike definitely harmful and have led theory 


seriously astray; for they both invoke a material analogy in what is essentially 
a mental or spiritual study. 


Toynbee himself remarks that ‘‘It is sufficiently evident that the 
representation of a society as a personality or as an organism does 
not offer us an adequate or accurate expression of the society’s re- 
lation to its individual human ‘members.’ ’’ 

These references are sufficient to establish the following points | 
in answer to Collingwood’s criticisms: 


1. Toynbee was quite well aware of the ‘‘principles’’ on which his 
work is based. 

2. Toynbee explicitly repudiates the principles of natural science 
and establishes the inapplicability of its methodology to the 
study of history; he, equally explicitly, repudiates the mechani- 
cal and biological analogies as inapplicable to societies. 


The question then arises: What led Collingwood to suppose 
that his criticisms were valid? A clue may be found in the fact 
that he is especially and most emphatically critical of Toynbee’s 
judgment that Western Civilization is separate from the Hellenic, 
for he himself believes that the Western ‘‘achieves its individual- 
ity by identifying itself with’’ the Hellenic. Now Toynbee’s own 
statement of his conclusion on this point is: ‘‘ While the continu- 
ity between the histories of one society and another is very much 
slighter in: degree than the continuity between different chapters 
in the history of any single society (indeed, so ‘much slighter as 
virtually to differ in kind), yet in the Time-relation between two 
particular societies of different age—namely, the Western and the 
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Hellenic—we have observed features which we may describe meta- 
phorically as ‘‘apparentation’’ and ‘‘affiliation.’’ In the light of 
these conclusions on matters of historical fact, we can draw cer- 
tain other conclusions regarding history as a humane study. Its 
true concern is with the lives of societies in both their internal and 
their external aspects. The internal aspect is the articulation of 
the life of any given society into a series of chapters succeeding 
one another in time and into a number of communities living side - 
by side. The external aspect is the relation of particular societies 
with one another, which has likewise to be studied in the two media 
of time and space. This view of history may be supported by a 
further quotation from Lord Acton: 


‘*By Universal History I understand that which is distinct from the combined 
history of all countries, which is not a rope of sand, but a continuous develop- 
ment, and is not a burden on the memory, but an illumination of the soul. 
It moves in @ succession to which the nations are subsidiary. Their story 
will be told, not for their own sake, but in reference and subordination to a 
higher series, according to the time and degree in which they contribute to 
the common fortunes of Mankind.’’ 


It is, in the first place, obvious from the first part of the above 
quotation that Toynbee does not draw a ‘‘clear line between one 
fact and another’’ and that he does not regard the individuality 
possessed by a society as of the same kind as that ‘‘ possessed by a 
stone or any other material body.’’ And, secondly, both Toynbee 
and Acton may reasonably be supposed to be not unreasonable 
and Toynbee’s long, very careful, highly documented and pains- 
taking analysis that leads to the conclusion is countered by Col- 
lingwood with only an unsupported flat assertion. The assertion 
is, furthermore, not unambiguous: the process by which the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian’’ Western Society could ‘‘identify’’ itself with an earlier 
pagan society is obscure, the very possibility of there being such 
a process is doubtful. 

Collingwood also explicitly insists on the ‘‘continuity’’ of the 
historical process and denies that Toynbee’s distinction between 
civilizations is anything more than a distinction between ‘‘focal 
points’’ in that process. This is again to counter a long and careful 
analysis with a mere assertion, and the assertion is not enough. 
For the assertion to stand, it would have to be shown that the 
Andean, Yucatec, and Mayan societies, for example, actually did 
have some effects on, or were affected by, some other society. So 
far, no supporter of the ‘‘continuity of history’’ (or ‘‘unity of 
civilization’’) theory has been able to do so. 

Finally, Collingwood’s assertion that the historian is an ‘‘in- 
tegral element’’ in the historical process is difficult to understand. 
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It is unlikely that he meant it in the sense that Gibbon was an 
element in the affairs of the Roman Empire or Nordenskiold in 
those of the Andean Society. Possibly he could have meant that 
Gibbon’s interpretation of Roman affairs had effects in the his- 
torical processes of the Western Civilization, or Thucydides and 
Tacitus in those of the Hellenic Civilization; if ‘this be the mean- 
ing, it can hardly be said to have been established. Or possibly 
he meant it only in the very vague and general sense in which 
any event or person may be said to be an element in the ‘‘ process 
of history’’; if this be the meaning of the assertion then its validity 
depends upon the ‘‘continuity of history’’ theory,—and it would 
be very difficult indeed to show that Thucydides’ opinions had any 
effect whatever on the affairs of the Aztecs, or Ibn Khaldun’s on 
those of the Japanese. 

It is surprising that so able an historian and philosopher as 
Collingwood has fallen into these errors of interpretation; it may 
be hoped that no others will blindly accept his interpretation of 
Toynbee’s important study. 


Epwarp D. Myers 
ROANOKE COLLEGE 
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The condensation of Arnold Toynbee’s monumental work to 
approximately a sixth of its original length inevitably involves 
great loss, and the editor himself is keenly aware of the values he 
was forced to sacrifice. Gone is the meditative calm, the cautious 
and leisurely advance, punctuated by climactic moments of dis- 
covery and triumphant synopsis; gone also the wealth of illustra- 
tions, the grand array of cities and empires, warriors and saints, 
of societies miraculously rising and sinking back; and gone, finally, 
is much of those stately arguments which, in the original volumes, 
have a curious way of coalescing with their imaginative illustra- 
tions so as to form philosophical myths. There is, however, enough 
gain in this loss fully to justify the labors of the editor as well as 
the approval of Mr. Toynbee, who gave the abridged edition the 
benefit of a final revision. It is sufficiently meritorious to have 
provided a short-cut for the large number of readers who can not 
afford taking the long journey through six volumes. In addition 
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Toynbee’s thought, forced into the narrow compass of a single vol- 
ume, shows its outline and structure with a new impressive clar- 
ity. Reading Mr. Somervell’s edition one may feel, as Toynbee 
himself did, that this is not the old book mutilated, but a new book 
telling the same story at an accelerated tempo. The omissions are 
considerable but they are made in accordance with a consistent 
plan.. The proportions of the original are not distorted but re- 
placed with new ones. Mr. Somervell has successfully performed 
a tour de force. 

A Study of History is now being widely discussed, and, espe- 
cially since its author recently paid a visit to this country, even the 
public at large—the readers of Time and Infe—caught a glimpse 
of Toynbee’s heroic epic of the lives and exploits of twenty-one so- 
cieties, sixteen of them defunct, and the five surviving ones either 
moribund or (the case of our own society) afflicted with an illness 
that may well prove fatal. This reviewer, in leafing through a 
popular magazine, was shocked to run across the term ‘‘Toynbee- 
anism.’’ In short, the distressing symptoms of success are un- 
mistakable, and Toynbee seems doomed to play in our post-war era 
the réle which Oswald Spengler played after the First World War. 

In several important respects A Study of History bears a close 
resemblance to The Decline of the West, and Toynbee generously 
acknowledges the accomplishments of Spengler as a precursor in 

V—_the field of empirical philosophy of history.’ Spengler, like 
Toynbee, held that the basic units of the historical life of mankind 
are structures of wider compass than nations or states. Spengler 
calls these units cultures, while Toynbee prefers the name of so- 
cieties. Both show that these vast collective bodies grow up, reach 
a climax, and finally go into decline, and for the German scholar as 
well as for the British historian, the terms descriptive of this 
periodicity are suggested by the analogy of the living organism. 
There is further far-reaching agreement as to the chief symptoms 
of growth, maturity, and disintegration. Spengler, for instance, 
following J. G. Droysen and Jacob Burckhardt, regarded the for- 
mation of vast super-national empires, held together by the mili- 
tary power of great war-lords—a phenomenon he styled ‘‘Caesar- 

{ ism’’—as characteristic of a period of disintegration. | This idea is 

| @losely paralleled by Toynbee’s analysis of the rise of the ‘‘uni- 

\ versal state’’ as a final attempt to rally a society on the verge of 

‘breaking up. But the similarity in numerous details (which 
should be welcomed as mutually corroborative evidence) is less 
significant than the identity of comprehensive vision. In perfect ~ 
unison with each other, the two interpreters of history reject the 

| idea of a universal human society engaged in a rectilinear pro- 
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gressive movement, and they replace this historical monism with 

a pluralism of cultures or societies. No matter how they are placed 

on a table of absolute chronology, these cultures or societies are, 

they hold, contemporaneous with each other in a philosophic 

sense. For example, the society of Charlemagne, although by one 

and a half millenniums later than the Homeric society of Ionia, 

may yet be considered ‘‘contemporary’’ with the world of Hellenic s* 
city-states of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. in so far as both, wi” 
represent the identical stage of growth in the periodical life proe-# 

ess of their respective societies. 

Inevitably the idea of cultural contemporaneity brings up the 
anxious question as to the hour to which our own historical clock 
points. Where, in past history, are our own contemporaries? 
Have we already witnessed the sack of our Rome? Is that final 
night which blotted out Babylon, Carthage, and Rome already 
closing down upon us? Spengler felt no scruples in applying his 
results to problems of the day and he advised his readers to stop 
writing poetry and to take to engineering, because the new Iron 
Age made inwardness and art obsolete. The wiser Toynbee avoids, 
helping along Necessity by advertising its purposes. But in spite 
of all his caution and reserve his considerations open the same 
vertiginous vistas which once gave vogue to Spengler’s historical 
panorama. Implicitly more often than explicitly, Toynbee in- 
vites us to decipher the hieroglyphies of our own historical hour— 
the destruction of Europe, the atomic bomb, the rise of Soviet Rus- 
sia—in the light of analogies supplied by historical experience of 
unmatched breadth. The same method of historical analogy, 
tempts the analyst to peer into the future. The uninhibited 
Spengler prophesied profusely and, on the whole, with amazing 
success. He proclaimed the imminence of Caesarism which was 
then promptly put into effect by Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin. 
Toynbee too, though disclaiming any prophetic pretensions, some- 
times indulges in premonitions based on analogy. He wonders, 
e.g., whether Russia, incorporated as it now is in the Great So- 
ciety, might be predestined to play the typical réle of the creative 
minority, working out a solution to the problems of our Western 
Civilization and finally imposing this solution by force (p. 240). 
When the Philistines gathered together all their armies, Saul, 
troubled in spirit, betook himself to the clairvoyant woman of 
Endor. Oppressed by like fears many a reader will strain his ears 
chiefly to discern the dark omen that faintly echoes through Toyn- 
bee’s pages : 


Men’s curiosity searches past and future 
And clings to that dimension. [T. 8S. Eliot.] 
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The honors of the pioneer go to Spengler, and he may also be 
credited with being more conversant than Toynbee with the his- 
tory of ideas, with certain fields of science, and with the history of 
the arts. On every other count the British scholar carries the 
prize. His field of historical vision is wider. To a remarkable 
extent he surmounts the preoccupation of the occidental mind 
with the occident, and remote civilizations of which Spengler 
knows little or nothing move: into the searchlight of analysis. But 
this stupendous universality of interest and information is less 
significant an advantage over the German precursor than English- 
bred open-mindedness and empiricism. Spengler, filled with spec- 
ulative ardor, is under the spell of his own vision. Toynbee retains 
the freedom of critical doubt and qualification. The biological 
analogy holds undisputed sway in The Decline of the West. This 
accounts for the unscrupulous violence of the book as well as for 
its imaginative power. For Spengler, cultures, each a living en- 
tity by itself and essentially unrelated to other specimens of the 
same genus, seem to emerge out of the Boundless, run their fated 
course, and relapse into the original abyss ‘‘according to the order 
of time’’ like the successive worlds in Anaximander’s cosmogony. 

Toynbee uses the pattern of biological rhythm with greater 
critical reserve and his circumspection is rewarded by a refinement 
of morphological observation and differentiation which reveals an 
unexpected )wealth of typical structures. His method proves par- 
ticularly fruitful in application to the field of interaction among 
different societies. Distinguishing societies which sprang out of 
virginal ground from those which developed from the remnants 
of an older society (as, e.g., our Western Christian society grew 
out of the ruins of the Hellenic society), he arrives in regard to 
the latter class at a well-documented picture of genetic relationship. 
The ‘‘affiliated’’ society, he shows, enters into a typical partnership 
with the parent-society. The bond between the two is furnished 
by a ‘‘universal church,’’ formed in the bosom of the ‘‘appar- 
ented’’ society during its decline and surviving its final break- 
down. As the univeral church of Christianity survives Hellenic 
society and links it to the affiliated Western society, so Hinayana 
Buddhism links the ancient Indic society with the Hindu society 
arising in the ninth century a.p. in North India. In the course of 
these analogical considerations Toynbee tries to bring light into 
the obscure problem of Orphism by hypothetically tracing it to the 
Minoan society. . 

The internal life of civilized societies, brought under scrutiny 
~ by Toynbee’s comparative method, likewise reveals a multitude of 
interlocking features. Concepts such as the internal and external 
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proletariat, the creative and dominant minorities, the ‘‘time of 
troubles,’’ archaism and futurism and many others, may in mor 
than one detail be subject to doubt and qualification; on nor 
than one occasion we may refuse to go as far in trusting analogy 
as Toynbee does. Yet taken in their entirety, these concepts com- 
bine into an interpretation of boldly sweeping contours, of subtle 
adjustment of all its parts and, at the same time, of secure em- 
pirical foundations. Almost irresistible is the fascination that 
grows upon the mind by seeing widely different facts put in mu- 
tually illuminating relation to one another and by discovering a 
recurrent pattern where we used to be perplexed by a concourse 
of chance happenings. Yet there is no black magic in this synop- 
tic spell. The charm is eased and, at the same time, rendered 
more delightful by a feeling that even in the dizzy moments of 
this voyage through the countries of the globe and the millenniums 
of the past, some familiar, others uncharted, we have at our side 
an incredibly patient and knowing guide. Belonging as he does 
in the lineage of Herodotus and Thucydides, Machiavelli and 
Gibbon, Ranke and Taine, bred, at the same time, on the rhythms 
and teachings of the great poets from Homer down to Goethe, he 

' geems more eager to explain and let us see things by ourselves than 
to hurry us along a route mapped out in advance. The dissatis- 
faction which we occasionally feel is with ourselves. For us, 
occidentals by training that we are, Toynbee’s analogies are too 
often based on a conjunction of the familiar—the history of the 
Hellenic-Roman and Western civilizations—with worlds so foreign 
that we must throw ourselves upon the mercy of our informant. 
This should be one more reason to us for studying Toynbee, and 
not only the abridged edition. In addition to conveying insights 
he may contribute to our education. 

The application of biological periodicity to human life holds 
grave dangers. This is made sadly clear by Spengler. His man- 
ners are those of the medicine-man administering intellectual ex- 
citement as an antidote to lethargy, and we may class him with 
the prophets of heroic nihilism, the high-brow admirers of gladi- 
ators, bull-fighters, ‘‘men without women.’’ With somber equa- 
nimity and not without a note of bravado he sees human freedom 
obliterated by the inexorable rhythm of historical necessity, notes} 
the symptoms of agony, and pronounces the imminent demise of 
our senescent world. All this is utterly foreign to Toynbee. He 
takes great pains to safeguard the status of the human individual 
as a free agent, and one of his arresting philosophical similes 
(Vol. III, pp. 227-229, omitted in the abridged edition where the 
problem is discussed on pages 209-216) is designed to ward off the 
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encroachments of biological fatalism. Far from pronouncing a 

‘( werdiet on our civilization, he holds out a hope for resuscitation 
qualified by a warning. But just by manfully combating his- 
torical fatalism he calls our attention to the difficulty in avoiding 
this inference. Toynbee has a keener awareness of the problem 
involved in his approach than the desperado, Spengler. The prob- 
lem, however, is still the same, and the exit pointed out by Toyn- 
bee may testify to a personal triumph but it can hardly be taken 
for a philosophical solution. This brings us to an examination 
of the core of Toynbee’s philosophy of history. 

Toynbee’s interpretation hinges upon the correlative ideas of 
challenge and response (pp. 60-79 and passim). The development 
of civilizations is not to be understood as the effect of environmental 
conditions alone, nor does a supposed entelechy, a creative nisus, 
innate in a nation or society, furnish a sufficient explanation. The 
two factors must be taken jointly, as interacting upon each other. 
Just as in nature two polar principles, the male and the female, 
are required for procreation, so the creative spark also at the hu- 
man level needs to be ignited by a creative encounter. The en- 
vironment, both human and natural, impinges upon a social group. 
The response made by this group is not the predictable effect 
determined by the challenge as the cause. In responding the 
group shows its mettle. It may either desperately try to ward off 
the challenge and finally succumb, or it may succeed in turning 
adversity into a blessing. In overcoming the obstacle placed in 
its way, the imperiled society may develop forms of production 
unheard of before. This is creativity, and such is the origin of 
civilizations. So some of the inhabitants of the once fertile plains 
of North Africa, when threatened by progressive desiccation of 
their pastures, did not take the line of least resistance which may 
have consisted in joining the exodus northwards but dared to 
settle in the swampy Nile valley, unwholesome and infested with 
miasms as it was. Dealing creatively with this challenge, they 
invented a system of drainage and thus became the founders of a 
civilization. Another illustration is afforded by ancient Israel. 
Wedged uncomfortably into an interstice between bellicose giant 
neighbors, it rose out of its political calamities to the vision of a 
God in whose sight empires come and go like the leaves in the 
forest. This too was response to a challenge.—— ‘s 

Comparing numerous different challenges, Toynbee reaches the 
conclusion that the optimal challenge, i.e., the one best designed for 
eliciting creativity, is a golden mean between too much and too 
little (pp. 140-163). Too severe a challenge will either over- 
whelm the creative impulse altogether, or it will prevent the so- 
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ciety from advancing beyond a level defined by Toynbee as that 
of the ‘‘arrested civilizations.’’ Instances are the Eskimos in the 
polar regions and the nomads in the Arabian desert. Again too 
soft a climate and too hospitable a land will fail to stimulate man 
into productive activity. 

The growth of civilization consists in a series of creative re- 
sponses to a recurrent challenge. The moment that no adequate 
response is forthcoming, the society enters the concluding phase 
of its existence, the period of disintegration. The process of cre- 
ation goes into reverse. Instead of inventing increasingly refined 
methods of dealing with its problems, the society, desperately try- 
ing to stave off disaster, must resort to ever cruder methods of 
self-defense which, while retarding the final break-up, make it 
all the more inevitable. It must be noted that, according to the 
principles of this analysis, the failure which initiates disintegra- 
tion is not an unaccountable calamity which may or may not occur. \ x 
It rather appears that creativity necessarily falls a prey to dis- ; 
integration. There is, as Toynbee expresses it, ‘‘a nemesis of < K 
creativity’’ (pp. 307-359). A remedy, found successful once, is 
mistaken for a panacea, mechanical mimesis replaces resourceful 
creativity, Prometheus settles down to the routine of his steam- 

- heated menage, and Hannibal draws up a Maginot Line. Although 
Toynbee does not say so explicitly, this ‘‘encrusting,’’ as Bergson 
expressed it, or ossification of the live creative impulse must be 
due to some inevitable vital exhaustion like senescence and death 
in animals. On any other hypothesis it would be difficult to ag 
count for the fact that past societies have run their course from 
growth through maturity to senility and death in approximately 
the same span of time. After all, we have not moved too far from 
Spengler and his arboretum of cultures. 

The rhythm of challenge and response results in a secondary ~~ 
rhythm, that of withdrawal and return. Before delivering his 
message the prophet retires into the desert. Only after dismissal 
from office does Machiavelli become the great historian and po- 
litical thinker. The examples abound. ‘‘The withdrawal,’’ Toyn- 
bee writes, ‘‘makes it possible for the personality to realize powers 
within himself which might have remained dormant if he had not 
been released for. the time being from his social toils and tram- 
mels’’ (p. 217). The same observation applies to social groups. 
During periods of growth action is initiated by a ‘‘creative minor- 
ity’? which wins freedom of creation through a voluntary or in- 
voluntary withdrawal from the larger society to which it belongs. 
The solution discovered in seclusion is then, in the move of return, 
placed at the disposal of the great society. But here once more 
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the nemesis of creativity interferes, congealing life and intuition 
into the hard shell of custom and constraint.. The return per- 
formed, the ‘‘creative minority’’ degenerates into a ‘‘dominant 
minority,’’ which, while enforcing an external order, battens on 
the decay of the whole (pp. 371-375). 

Jt may seem that, throughout these analyses, we never emerge 
out of the sphere of biological or quasi-biological periodicity. To 
be sure, a body comparable to an animal organism is not discern- 
ible. But we perceive the pulsation of vitality, the oscillation be- 


tween maladjustment and adjustment, or between stimulus and . 


response, the measured life-span, and death as the guerdon of life. 
There is, however, another side to this picture. 


True Bergsonian that he is, Toynbee uses ‘‘life’’ as a term which 


~ expresses the principle of a biologistic metaphysics rather than a 


‘principle of biology. As in Bergson, the underlying metaphysical 
conception of a life-force is balanced on the knife’s edge between 
animality and spirituality. _By origin the concept of challenge- 
response is unquestionably biological. But it is so conceived as 
to render possible an easy passage from the biological or quasi- 
biological to the spiritual. In fact, the idea of this passage is in- 
corporated in Toynbee’s subtly differentiated idea of growth. 
Growth, in his definition, is not only a series of reiterated responses 
to a recurrent challenge but it inyolves a shift from one plane of 
action to another, from an outward field to an inner field. A 
process of internalization or, as Toynbee prefers to call it, ‘‘ethere- 
alization,’’ takes place (pp. 198-208). ‘With this modification the 
idea of response becomes sufficiently flexible to cover achievements 
so widely different as, in the illustrations just referred to, the in- 
vention of a drainage system is from the discovery of the living 


~~ must put a heavy strain on his basic terms to make 


them discharge their varied duties. 


We meet the challenge of distance by building roads and con- 
structing fast-moving vehicles. But then we get road accidents. 
The crudely external challenge of space recurs as an inner psy- 
chological challenge to the driver. Or again: after building a tech- 
nical civilization which ministers to our needs we read in the 
gospel according to St. Matthew: ‘‘Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment?’’ (original ed., III, p. 191). These are il- 
lustrations of the ‘‘transference of the field of action’’ and ‘‘ethere- 
alization.’’ Are we still hugging the safe shore of a comparative 
study of history or has a metaphysical wave carried us far out on 
the ocean of speculative thought? 
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I suggest that Toynbee uses analogy in two entirely different 
senses—in a ‘‘horizontal’’ and again in a ‘‘vertical’’ direction. 
The horizontal analogy associates phenomena of the same type 
or structural level. So the administrative apparatus of the Roman 
empire is compared with the British Civil Service, the Jewish 
prophets of the Exile with the Red Indian prophets during the 
colonial era. This use of analogy is familiar and, if handled by 
a master of Toynbee’s rank, of great fruitfulness. It is, in fact, 
an indispensable tool of all historical study. But what I call the 
“vertical analogy’’ is philosophically of much greater interest. 
It puts together phenomena of different types or of different struc- 
tural levels such as a system of drainage and a vision of God, tech- 
nology and salvation, biological processes and spiritual processes. 
Denying the legitimacy of this second kind of analogical reason- 
ing would be tantamount to denying the possibility of philosophy. 
Spiritual life is analogous to animal life, and this is why even the 
boldest application of the challenge-response pattern still makes 
sense. In order to be legitimate, however, the use of vertical 
analogy must strictly observe the rule of hierarchy. That is to 
say, it must give each level or rank its due, never ascribing to 
God what is characteristic only of man, or to man what is specifi- 
cally animal. On this point, Bergsonian philosophy is defective. 
Instead of being hierarchical its concept of a life-force blurs the 
distinction between the biological and the intellectual. Vitality 
and spirituality are made to flow into each other. 

Applying this general remark to Toynbee’s interpretation of} 
history, we find him laboring hard but with uncertain success to } 
effect the transition from the biological to the specifically human.’ 
By ‘‘internalizing’’ or ‘‘etherealizing’’ the challenge-response pat- 
tern he actually robs it of its precise meaning and fails to attain 
to a clear idea of a specifically human task. Man’s relation to the 
universe or God is not adequately to be described as a case of 
challenge-and-response. The doctrine of the Second Coming of 
Christ is hardly illuminated by its classification under withdrawal- 
and-return. And one may wonder whether the idea of a race 
of saviors, with Christ winning out as the only true savior, is good 
theology (p. 547). (rormec is concerned with the saving of civi- 
lizations through restoration of creativity) Christ is concerned with 
saving sinners, and the two concerns, though not unrelated, should 
be clearly distinguished from each other. 

Our criticism, if justified, cuts rather deep. It affects both 
Toynbee’s general picture of history and his diagnosis of our own 
plight. As we survey Toynbee’s historical panorama the domi- 
nant feature that strikes the eye is the ‘‘elemental rhythm.’’ ‘‘The 
work of the Spirit of the Earth, as he weaves and draws his 
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threads on the Loom of Time, is the temporal history of man as 
this manifests itself in the geneses and growths and breakdowns 
and disintegrations of human societies; and in all this welter of 
life and tempest of action we can hear the beat of an elemental 
rhythm whose variations we have learnt to know as challenge- 
and-response, withdrawal-and-return, rout-and-rally, apparenta- 
tion-and-affiliation, schism-and-palingenesia’’ (p. 556). This is the 
same rhythm which the Chinese philosophers discerned when they 
spoke of the alternation of Yin and Yang, or which beat out for 
Antilochus the grim lesson of life: ‘‘Learn thou the rhythm which 
holds men bound’? (yiyvwoxe 5’ olos puopds avIpwrous exe). 

This first note, so Toynbee continues in his nobly imaginative 
account, sounds harmoniously together with another note. ‘‘The 
perpetual turning of a wheel is not a vain repetition if, at each 
revolution, it is carrying the vehicle that much nearer to the goal.”’ 
So the idea of progress, rejected at the beginning, is vindicated 

t the end. The movement of history is both cyclical and pro- 
gressive; in one word, it is spiral. An attractive idea—but one 
hat is not borne out by Toynbee’s own analyses. Aside from the 
question as to the precise meaning of the forward or upward di- 
rection (the unsolved question of vertical analogy), where is, on 
Toynbee’s own showing, any evidence of progress? | Civilizations 
have advanced beyond both primitive societies and arrested civili- 
zations. This we may take as an established fact. But that there 
is progress from civilization to civilization as the simile of the 
forward-rolling wheel would suggest—this, far from being proved, 
is explicitly denied by Toynbee.. He compares his twenty-one 
civilizations with chariots that started the race at the same point 
near the entrance, but none of them has as yet gained the exit. 
And not only the points of departure, he holds, but also the points of 
farthest advance lie close together. Consequently, the ideas of a 
virgin ground ahead, untouched as yet by any wheel, or of an 
exit as the terminus of the race, are arbitrary assumptions, pleas- 
ant to consider but unsupported by facts and at variance with 
the ‘‘elemental rhythm’’ as recorded by Toynbee himself. By his 
own admission the Greek, beginning to lose out in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., had not advanced appreciably beyond the Egyptian 
whose ‘‘time of trouble’’ was upon him by two millenniums earlier, 
and we, the sorely tried heirs of Western civilization, have not 
advanced beyond either of the two. The wheel revolves but it 
fails to roll forward. Of the two notes, the grandly monotonous 
one has an authentic ring, whereas the other soaring note seems 
the interpolation of a well-meaning author. 

If this analysis is correct, the comforting words addressed by 
the author to his worried contemporaries must sound hollow, and 
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it is gratifying to note that he himself appears to set little store 
by his attempts at prediction. In fact, anyone trying to act on 
Toynbee’s diagnosis will find himself confronted with perplexing 
alternatives. There is first the tentative appraisal of Soviet Rus- 
sia as the ‘‘creative minority,’’ getting ready to solve our prob- 
lems for us. Shall we help them by becoming atheists and join- 
ing the Communist Party? Again there is the appeal to the most 
‘‘etherealized’’ of all responses which can possibly be made to our 
present troubles, a humble spirit and a contrite heart (p. 554). 
Shall we then turn Christians and prepare the society of saints 
rather than the overthrow of capitalism? Is this the ‘‘exit’’ with 
the uncrossed threshold, ‘‘the point of intersection of the timeless 
with time,’’ to quote once more T. S. Eliot? 

Applying Toynbee’s categories to his own work we find it bear- 
ing out its author’s thought in two different ways. Under the 
challenge of a great historical trial, a keen and sensitive mind is 
stimulated into a creative effort which far transcends the scope 
of conventional historiography. But in so testifying to stores of 
unexhausted vitality, the response also reveals the ‘‘schism in the 
soul,’’ the tragic mark of a society in decline. As Hegel before 
him so Toynbee undertakes to re-write St. Augustine’s principal 
work by interpreting the City of Man as the City of God in statu 
nascendi, In both cases the result is a magnificent failure“One 
can hardly confer a greater compliment on Toynbee than by 
making this comparison. 

Carried away by Toynbee’s example (a case of mimesis) we may 
summarize our critical assessment in a philosophical allegory en- 
titled The Conversion of Clio. ‘‘Clio, a haughty figure of savage 
beauty, stood at the bar of inquisition. ‘Confess Christ!’ the 
Lord President of the Holy Office demanded as he had done seven 
times before. Deadly silence. ‘Apply the thumbscrews.’ The 
order was given in a tone of mental anguish, and the torture had 
hardly begun, when the inquisitor stopped it: ‘Christ be praised, 
she has confessed.’ Yet those around had heard only an inarticu- 
late sound almost inaudibly breaking from the lips of the woman. 
But the trial was over and the assembled people intoned the Te 
Deum. At this moment the miracle occurred. The heathen 
woman, long defiantly silent under examination, now raised her 
voice and joined the others in the praise of God. Her voice, it is 
true, was uncommonly throaty and deep-pitched, and even her 
words seemed to vary slightly from the accepted text of the Latin 


hymn. But all agreed that never before had God’s glory been 
sung with a fuller harmony.”’ 


Heutmut Kun 
Emory UNIVERSITY 3 
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BOOK NOTES 


Systematic Politics. CHarLEs E. Merriam. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1945. xiii + 349 pp. $3.75. 


Because of its scope and organization Professor Merriam’s Sys- 
tematic Politics suggests comparison with the classic work of Aris- 
totle on the same subject. The two men have, indeed, much in 
common. They share much the same temper and outlook, and, in a 
broad sense, their methods and values agree with one another. 
Despite the intervening period of over two thousand years Aristotle 
would not have had much trouble incorporating the specific factual 
conclusions included in Professor Merriam’s book. They differ, 
however, in that Professor Merriam’s work is much more pervaded 
than is Aristotle’s by the sense of history, of dynamic interactionism, 
and of functional relativity in social processes. This contrast is 
very striking and serves as documentary evidence for those who have 
developed the thesis of the contrast between Greek and modern 
society in these terms. It would be hard to reconcile Aristotle’s 
perspectives with Professor Merriam’s faith in creative evolution 
and progress for which he finds evidence throughout the histories of 
societies and which he regards as crucial to any understanding of 
political phenomena and indeed necessary to the understanding of 
nature in general. 

It would be a. genuine pleasure to report that we had here in 
this book a classic of the same order as that of Aristotle’s which 
could be said to sum up and to integrate on a philosophical level the 
political wisdom of our time. Unfortunately this is not the case. 
Professor Merriam has not written a book in political theory or one 
that might be called genuinely philosophical if by these phrases we 
mean a thorough analysis and synthesis of the fundamental assump- 
tions, meanings, and values of some selected domain of experience. 
The book abounds in philosophical assumptions and insights, but it 
is not philosophical. It is better characterized as an encyclopedic, 
empirical survey and summary of the results and problems of con- 
temporary political science. 

Systematic Politics is catholic in scope. It surveys not only the 
data of political science as such, but it includes the relevant conclu- 
sions and materials of all the sciences in so far as they have a bear- 
ing upon an understanding of man’s political activities when viewed 
‘*in the context of the total physical, economic, and social scene.”’ 
The inclusion of relevant materials drawn from psychology, anthro- 
pology, economics, jurisprudence, history, biology, and geography ; 
the attempt to approach the problems of political behavior con- 
textually; the inclusion of structural and functional analyses of 
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the data, of empirical findings and theoretical analyses of both 
special and general political problems, constitutes a tremendous 
undertaking. The prospectus which Professor Merriam gives in 
the Introduction barely suggests the wealth of material surveyed 
and classified in the volume. 

My study falls under several main heads. It begins with the foundations 
of politics, including the developing social and material bases. The ends or 
purposes of government then follow and the typical governmental problems and 
services. Then comes the consideration of the tools and skills of politics, 
both in general form and in specific enumeration. After this comes a dis- 
cussion of the organs of government, dealing with the general theory of organi- 
zation, with headship, with conciliar organs, organs of adjudication, and 
organs of management. Informal government is next considered, including 
here custom, revolution, public opinion, suffrage, elections, and parties. Next 
I consider politics with reference to stability, on the one hand, and change, 
on the other, dealing with conservatism and radicalism, with invention and 
change, and with the relationship of government to scientific advance. Then 
follows an examination of the types of the interrelationship between political 
societies leading us to the emerging jural order of the world. From there I 
turn to a consideration of the historic trends of politics, following the cate- 
gories already set up. And, finally I deal with what the future of government 
might be—the next stages in the evolution of political society. [P. xi.] 


The inclusion of so much in one volume, a task that justifies many 
more volumes and a corps of scholars, had to be paid for. It was 
paid for by substituting a unity of classification and arrangement 
for genuine philosophic integration. What could properly have 
been the inner structure and core had to be converted into an ex- 
ternal scaffolding. Students of political science will be grateful 
for and will use this encyclopedic accomplishment, but they will 
miss that philosophic type of synthesis that is the characteristic 
mark of the great political treatises of western culture. 

K. N. G. 


Tour d’horizon philosophique. Matiua C. GHyKe. Paris: Li- 
brairie Gallinard. 1946. 197 pp. 150 fr. 


Contemporary metaphysics, ethics, religion, aspects of science, 
art, and politics are all surveyed and evaluated in this brief volume. 
To embrace so many theories even fleetingly, is an accomplishment, 
and the author’s popular summaries and his idealistic conclusions 
will doubtless appeal to many readers. 

The main contention of the book is that materialism is incapable 
of explaining philosophical, artistic, or religious activity and that 
it has been refuted or superseded even in its own stronghold, by 
the advance of modern science. Positivism and phenomenalism 
are also dismissed. Bergsonian subjectivism is in a much better 
position to explain the activity of the spirit and the intersubjective 
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understanding essential to science, because it gives due importance 
to the ‘‘me.’’ Modern developments in mathematics, logic, and 
physics persuade the author that Pythagoreanism has been vin- 
dicated while mechanistic reverses in the field of biology convince 
him that vitalism is now the only alternative. He argues, for ex- 
ample, that Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy and the Sec- 
ond Law of Thermodynamics both deal fatal blows to mechanistic 
materialism. His conclusion is that ‘‘modern idealism (or spirit- 
ualistic monism), Pythagoreanism and modern science (mathe- 
matical physics, which is only ‘mise 4 la page’ of Pythagoreanism, 
and vitalist biology) may be solidly welded into a new metaphysics, 
a coherent idealism which represents after more than two thousand 
years a harmonious development and a justification of the Pytha- 
gorean-Platonic conception’’ (pp. 93-94). 

The author’s discussion of contrasting ‘‘attitudes toward life’’ 
follows the common journalistic pattern, distinguishing between 
individualist, collectivist, and totalitarian attitudes. The author, 
of course, prefers the first to the second, because all socialism de- 
velops bureaucracy and irresponsibility, and a free man will prefer 
risks and insecurity. The remarks about ‘‘Soviet collectivism’”’ 
are commonplace and inaccurate. Historical materialism, it is 
said, ‘‘has adopted a vitalist, if not spiritualist, doctrine’’ (p. 43). 

Professor Ghyke’s objections to materialism, where they are 
valid at all, apply only to eighteenth-century materialism. The | 
recent revolutionary developments in the physical sciences have 
also been noted by materialists, and their theory has evolved to 
meet new requirements. The author gives no good reason, though 
he quotes sentences from outstanding authorities, for supposing 
that recent changes in physical theory favor idealism. The ideal- 
ist can not prove his case merely by pointing to paradoxes or diffi- 
culties, which crop up in science at a given time, for they may . 
result from the kind of materialist assumptions or analyses which 
are current at that time. Experience shows that such difficulties 
are more frequently resolved by new, and more suitable, material- 
ist assumptions and constructions, than by recourse to a modern- 
ized Platonism or Pythagoreanism. 

The author does well to bring up again the old problem of 
reconciling entropy with the apparently reverse process of energy 
accumulation in plants and animals, but the conclusion he draws 
from this difficulty, that the ‘‘transcendence of life’’ is decisively 
proved thereby, and ‘‘the edifice of classic materialism brutally 
demolished,’’ is sudden and unconvincing. Professor Ghyke has 
his vitalist answer, but there are also materialist explanations. It 
may be, for example, that in certain areas of the universe (plants 
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and animals) energy is being accumulated, whereas in the universe 
as a whole, energy is being constantly dissipated. Joseph Need- 
ham has suggested another and better explanation: When ‘the 
physicist says that ‘‘organization’’ in the world perpetually de- 
ereases, he does not contradict the biologist who says that ‘‘organi- 
zation’’ in evolution constantly increases, because they mean some- 
thing different by the term ‘‘organization.’’ If the physicists had 
used the expression ‘‘increasing mixed-up-ness,’’ instead of ‘‘de- 
creasing organization,’’ the confusion might not have arisen. It 
seems pretty clear, in any case, that decreasing order in the uni- 
verse and increasing organization in evolution are not incompatible, 
and could occur simultaneously in one process. The advantages 
of this kind of analysis over Professor Ghyke’s vitalist solution are 
conspicuous. It is not only that no one knows exactly what Berg- 
son’s élan vital or Driesch’s entelechy means, or how to make any 
use of them. There is another difficulty apparently overlooked by 
Professor Ghyke. His view implies that biological processes do 
not obey the Second Law of Thermodynamics, and this, in view of 
the well-known wastefulness, i.e., the uneconomic character, of 
biological processes, would be most difficult to prove. 

Materialism has developed and prospered under idealistic at- 
tacks for two thousand years, perhaps even more than idealism, 
and through this perpetual opposition has gained in subtlety and 
adequacy. The contribution of idealism can not be disputed. The 
author’s insistence upon the uniqueness of the human level, as con- 
trasted with the infra-human and especially the inorganic, is a 
ease in point. His conviction is shared by most modern material- 
ists, the difference being that the materialists prefer analysis of 
concrete levels of organization to an over-all principle such as 
élan vital. The regret occasioned by the present book is not its 
- anti-materialism, but its failure to take account of the development 
of materialist theory. 


V. J. McG. 


Look To This Day. Selected Writings. Epwin Diuer Starsuck. 


Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press. 1945. 
ix + 429 pp. 


The staff of the Institute of Character Research at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California has assembled and edited some se- 
lected writings of Dr. Starbuck. The volume is beautifully ar- 
ranged and organized around four major emphases, suggested by 
the titles ‘‘Know Thyself,’’ ‘‘The Culture of Personality,’’ ‘‘The 
Religion of Humanity,’’ and ‘‘The Tools of Culture.’’ There is 
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a very short section, ‘‘Purely Personal,’’ and an Appendix contain- 
ing some charts and short pieces. . 

The editors have done both Professor Starbuck and his public 
a fine service in thus arranging his writings. They show his many- 
sidedness along with the thread of originality which unites them 
in his own philosophy of character education. The present writer, 
thongh associated somewhat for a time with Dr. Starbuck, had not 
before come to appreciate the coherence of mind which expresses 
itself in these many essays. 

Starbuck’s work exhibits both exploratory and scientific genius 
with religious reticence and philosophical wisdom. His prose is 
often lofty and has a marked sage-like quality. Withal it has both 
intellectual substance and literary charm. 

We may lift up two leading ideas in his philosophy of charac- 
ter education which run through much of his writing. The first 
is that ‘‘conduct moves surely in the direction of its dominant 
imagery ... , a clean imagination is the true deliverer.’’ On the 
basis of this premise Starbuck develops an important doctrine of 
symbols in the development of personality. Closely related to the 
image-symbol principle is the doctrine of the intimate senses as 
sources of wisdom. Rejecting the evil inheritance of a ‘‘rude cog- 
nition-psychology that has overlooked the functions of the lower 
senses in life’s economy as a whole,’’ the author goes on to show 
that in all matters of art-appreciation and in the interpretations of 
human relations the ‘‘intimate senses’’ are the higher. 

By a wise and judicious methodology of imagery, symbols, and 
appeal to the intimate senses, he hopes to overcome the basic defects 
in the biological stuff of which man is made. Chief of these is the 
‘*Myness of all experiences.’’ This ingrained egocentricity, this 
tendency toward non-sharingness, is the soil of all evil. But man 
can be changed from egocentricity to ‘‘sharingness.’’ 

The philosophy of religion in whose context Starbuck’s philos- 
ophy of education is placed may be termed a variety of personal 
idealism. The profounder thought of man he regards as a self- 
revelation of the very nature of Reality. 


The most dramatic phenomenon in the world order is the emergence of per- 
sonality. . . . Character Education centers in the realization of creative per- 
sonality. Its method is the response of person to person, to teacher, to char- 
acters in history, biography, fiction, and story, and to the active movers of the 
social order. Its technique is escape from the thing-i-ness and factuality of 
pedagogy, and greater use of the arts, the human drama interpreted aes- 
thetically, science set forth as poetry and all those intimate values that nestle 
close to the heart. 


WALTER G. MUELDER 
Boston UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 








